One day, so the story goes, Laennec was walking
through a park on the way to the hospital. Perhaps he
was thinking of a sick woman whose chest sounds he
could not hear. Children were playing in the park. Some-
thing about one group caught his attention. He stopped
to watch what they were doing. One child was holding
his ear to the end of a long piece of wood, just as
Laennec held his own ear to sick people's chests. Another
child tapped the farther end of the wood. Those of you
who have played Indian with one ear to the ground to
listen for approaching footsteps know what was happen-
ing. The sound of the taps was traveling along the wood.
At once Laennec saw how to solve his problem. He hur-
ried to the sick woman's bed, rolled up a paper-covered
book, and placed the tube against her chest. The idea
that had come to him as he watched the children was a
good one. He could hear the chest sounds plainly.
Laennec experimented with little wooden funnels
until he made something much like a modern stetho-
scope. He used it to learn a great deal about tuberculosis.
Half the patients in his hospital, he found, had tubercu-
losis. As a result of his studies he wrote a book about
tuberculosis and his new way of listening to sick people's
chest sounds. Much as he learned, he did not know
enough to cure himself. Not long after he wrote his
famous book he died of tuberculosis.
Laennec's stethoscope helped doctors tell when a per-
son had tuberculosis, but about fifty years passed before
anyone knew what causes the disease. A German house-
wife gave her husband a birthday present. The present
was a miscroscope. The husband was a country doctor
with a hobby. His name was Robert Koch.
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